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the expression, now the depth of the doctrine, now the order-
ing of the diction, and what shall follow and what shall
precede are subjects necessarily of the most intense study.
Change the wording only a little, and the letter might easily
be a part of the introduction to a novel by so careful a stylist
as George Moore. St. Bernard, besides being a mighty and
redoubtable saint, was also a man of letters though he gave less
heed than many to the outward form if only the depth of
doctrine were sufficient, and inspired John of Salisbury to
declare of him, "Even if he held secular studies in small esteem,
yet I have known no man pursue the art of poetry with so
much grace."
Not, however, before the great days of the Cathedral
Schools of Chartres and Paris, and the earliest days of the new
Universities, was there a person in medieval Europe whose
function can be said to correspond even remotely to a modern
publisher. His office was created by the needs of these institu-
tions. Among the most pressing of these needs was the very
obvious one of keeping in stock enough copies of such standard
works as the curriculum imposed upon the students. Before the
scholastic revival in the twelfth century, when students were
few, rough and ready methods, and small libraries were suffi-
cient to meet the demand. But when the students increased so
greatly in number that the old schools were so extended that
they became universities it was urgently necessary to increase
the scope and service of the libraries. Therefore, an official
called a stationarius was appointed in each school, who had
under him a reasonable staff of clerks. He was answerable to
the school or university alone, and in those parts of Europe
where military service was compulsory, he and his staff were
exempt from it.
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